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delphia, especially to one who hailed from a district within the region which was the seat of war. " Is New York to be evacuated, as well as Long Island, without fighting ? Or will our army, like the Romans of old, attack the enemy wherever they find them, knowing that death is to be chosen rather than life upon the terms our enemies will suffer us to hold it ? " Those expressions were employed by a New York representative, whose desperate patriotism was confessedly stimulated by the reflection that delegates from a State, which had been conquered by the British, could not hope any longer to be repaid their expenses at Philadelphia.1
During this period of his career Washington considered himself as the servant of Congress, bound " implicitly to obey their orders with a scrupulous exactness,"2 even at the risk of his military reputation. He did not hold out to his employers any definite assurance of victory; nor on the other hand did he dissuade them from imposing on his acceptance a plan of campaign based on the retention of New York city. He confined himself to promising them his utmost exertions under every disadvantage. Though the appeal, (he owned,) might not terminate so happily as could be wished, yet he trusted that any advantage the enemy might gain would cost them dear. This much he said; and, from that time forward, he held his peace. He never, either then or thereafter, pleaded that he had acted under compulsion, or endeavoured to shift upon others his share of responsibility for the misfortunes which befell the army. His silence in the face of criticism was complete and lifelong. Some of Washington's admirers have done their best to make out a case for him by arguing
1  Letter from a member of Congress for New York ; August 10, 1776.
2 Those were Washington's words ;  and that was the interpretation put upon his conduct by Charles Lee, who wrote thus to Gates: " The Congress seems to stumble at every step ; I do not mean one or two of the cattle, but the whole stable.    I have been very free in delivering my opinion to 'em.    General Washington is much to blame in not menacing 'em with resignation, unless they refrain from unhinging the army with their absurd interference."